Problems, Progress, Prospects 


The Economy of the American People 


The Economy of the American People: Progress, Problems, Prospects, “serves a different purpose 
from that of most other staff reports of the National Planning Association,” says NPA Chairman 
H. Christian Sonne in a background statement accompanying the book. “These are usually designed 
to provide background facts and analysis for policy statements on which our individual committee 
members from agriculture, business, labor, and the professions can agree. The object of this publi- 
cation .. . is purely informative—to analyze the nature and prospects of the American economic 
system, how our private enterprise economy has been able to achieve such high productivity and 
living standards, why it has not succumbed to the fates predicted by the communists and other 
social prophets of doom, what its actual problems are and its prospects likely to be.” 

The staff study, published in March, was prepared by NPA Chief Economist Gerhard Colm and 


Chief of International Studies Theodore Geiger, with the assistance of Associate Economist Manuel 
Helzner. 


The book interprets the American economy not in the light of theoretical concepts like capitalism 
versus socialism, but in terms of actual accomplishments. Part One devotes a chapter to each of the 
factors contributing to high productivity and living standards. Problems and prospects are discussed 
in Part Two, and a final chapter, from which follow three “sample” sections, sums up the authors’ 
conclusions about the nature and prospects of the economy of the American people. 


"Planning in the American Economy 


A... source of confusion about the United States is the fact that 
there is much discussion here about planning even though the American 
economy is regarded as the opposite of a “planned economy.”’ A planned 
economy is one in which the major decisions concerning production, 
investment, and consumption are made by a central authority. An 
economic plan for a period of years is laid down by the central author- 
ity, and the plan must be followed by the managers of production and 
consumption, who are functionaries of the state. Failure to live up to the 
plan makes these managers liable to severe punishment. This, indeed, 
is the very opposite of the American system. 

The absence of an authoritative central plan does not mean, how- 
ever, that there is no room for planning in the American economy. We 
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e “These Americans are the most 
peculiar people in the world. You'll 
not believe it when I tell you how 
they behave. In a local community 
in their country, a citizen may 
conceive of some need which is not 
being met. What does he do? He 
goes across the street and discusses 
it with his neighbor. Then what 
happens? A committee comes into 
existence, and then the committee 
begins functioning on behalf of that 
need, and you won’t believe this but 
it’s true. All of this is done without 
reference to any bureaucrat. All of 
this is done by the private citizens 
on their own initiative. . . . The 
health of a democratic society may 
be measured by the quality of 
functions performed by private 
citizens.” 

—Alexis De Tocqueville 
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have emphasized the significance of the fact that 
businessmen today make their investment de- 
cisions not merely in response to short-range mar- 
ket fluctuations but, increasingly, in recognition 
of long-run prospects. Business cannot pursue its 
objectives, such as the greatest amount of profits 
over a period of time, without an estimate of 
future markets for its products; future markets 
for one group of products can be appraised best 
in relation to the prospective growth of the econ- 
omy as a whole. Similar considerations apply to 
economic decisions by farmers; and labor lead- 
ers could not engage in wage strategy; govern- 
ment could not appraise farm, water, and power 
development, social security, economic stabiliza- 
tion, or national defense programs, without plan- 
ning each in relation to the potential growth and 
needs of the economy as a whole. 

There may be differences of opinion among 
planners in business, labor unions, farm organiza- 
tions, and government as to the exact pace of pro- 
spective economic growth, as to the effects of auto- 
mation and other technological developments, as 
to the best rate of capital formation relative to 
consumption, and so on. These differences are sub- 
ject to debate, and to some extent lead to general 
controversies which give substance to democratic 
processes. There is no difference of opinion, how- 
ever, on the need for each decision maker— 
whether in business, labor, agriculture, or gov- 
ernment—to plan his decisions. 

Planning is not a monopoly of centrally reg- 
ulated economies. It is an equally essential factor 
in a well-working free enterprise and free labor 
economy with democratic institutions. But the 
techniques of planning in centrally directed and 
in free economies are entirely different. A cen- 
trally directed economy requires a_ blueprint, 
which becomes a set of inflexible directives for 
the agents of production. In contrast, planning 
in a democracy requires each farmer or business- 
man or labor leader or government official to 
establish his own bench marks for the actions for 
which he is responsible. Furthermore, the better 
the economic planning by these private decision 
makers, the less the need for centralized planning. 

Decentralized planning can be greatly aided if 
general “projections” of potential economic 
growth are made inside and outside the govern- 
ment. Such projections can serve as guides for 
the various decision makers, but it is the decision 
maker’s own responsibility to select the projec- 
tions which he prefers to use. The necessary de- 
gree of consistency among the private and public 
decisions is in part made possible by the fact that 
they are all using as a common frame of reference 
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the prospective growth of the economy as a whole. 
This does not mean that there is or should be 
unanimity about the precisely desirable rate of 
economic growth; but rather that over time there 
has been slowly but surely developing a general 
acceptance of certain standards of economic per- 
formance which establish responsibilities and 
provide guides for action. 

The various techniques of planning used in a 
free enterprise economy cannot be discussed here 
in detail. We only want to emphasize that while 
the American economic system knows no central 
planning, it is an economy with a great deal of 
both private and public planning. Indeed, such 
planning is essential to the freedom and efficiency 
of the American system. One of the major pur- 
poses of the National Planning Association is to 
encourage and assist this kind of democratic 
planning by private groups and organizations and 
by government agencies. 


"Marxist Dogma and the American System 


A large part of communism’s strength is its 
unquestioned belief in the Marxist dogma. Many 
of the Marxist views have been subjected to re- 
vision, but one basic credo is essential for the 
devotion of its followers. This is that “capitalism” 
and the allegedly related “colonial imperialism” 
are doomed and that the communists, despite 
present difficulties, are riding the wave of the 
future. They are convinced that they are the van- 
guard of an army marching in accordance with 
an already determined world destiny. 

The fact that the American system has made 
great advances in technological and managerial 
achievements is not denied by the communists. 
They frankly admit that they can learn, and want 
to learn, from American accomplishments in this. 
respect. However, they are convinced that the 
more rapid these achievements in a free enter- 
prise system, the nearer the day of its final col- 
lapse. They believe that only the communists can 
make lasting productive use of technological 
achievements regardless of where they have origi- 
nated. 

According to Marxism, capitalism is doomed 
by the necessity of so-called natural laws. The 
communists contend that this will happen in what 
seems to them the following logical way: 


_1. Technological advances make for the superi- 
ority of large over small firms. 

2. The resulting concentration of capital goes 

hand in hand with a concentration of wealth 
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and incomes in fewer and fewer hands. This 
leads to a gradual “proletarianization” of the 
middle classes and a growing gulf between the 
few wealthy and the many poor. 

3. The inevitable existence of unemployment per- 
mits an exploitation of labor and makes for 
continued impoverishment of the masses. 

4. The discrepancy between rising productive 
power and shrinking mass purchasing power 
and markets leads to the inescapable doom of 
capitalism, which can only temporarily be de- 
layed by diverting production into armaments 
and international imperialistic ventures. 

We believe that a survey of the American economy 
as it actually is refutes this Marxist argument 
step by step. The Marxist dogma was formulated 
in the light of the economic history of the nine- 
teenth century and in answer to a laissez-faire 
interpretation of those developments. This dogma 
has no relevance if applied to the present Ameri- 
can economy. However, being basic doctrine, it 
could not be abandoned by the communists. 

Contrary to Maxist dogma, technological ad- 
vances have made for the superiority of large 
enterprises in some branches of industry, but not 
in all. Nor has the degree of concentration in 
industrial capacity and capital gone hand in hand 
with a growing inequality in the distribution of 
income and wealth. The small and middle-sized 
enterprises have proved their superiority in many 
lines of activity. The middle classes have not been 
proletarianized; on the contrary, the status of 
what the Marxists love to call “the toiling masses” 
has been raised so high that they have largely 
merged into a growing middle class which includes 
most Americans. The economy of the American 
people has not resulted in impoverishment but 
has brought the people—all the people—of the 
United States to the threshold. of abundance. Far 
from increasing the concentration of personal 
wealth and incomes in fewer and fewer hands, 
it has created a broadening of opportunities and 
more satisfactions for all. 

Nor is mass unemployment an inevitable result 
of technological development. The theoretical in- 
sights and practical experiences of the past two 
decades suggest that a free enterprise society 
can, if it has the will to do so, prevent large-scale 
depressions and mass unemployment. The U. S. 
government is committed to such a policy of main- 
taining maximum employment, and this commit- 
ment is endorsed by both major political parties, 
by leaders of business, agriculture, and labor, and 
by the public generally. Continuing efforts are 
made to improve the techniques for carrying out 
this commitment. 


Large-scale armaments are a necessity forced 
upon the democracies by the exigencies of the 
world situation; they are a burden, and not an 
outlet for surplus production. There are a great 
many desirable tasks—domestic and international 
—which have had to be postponed until a reduc- 
tion in armaments becomes possible and releases 
productive resources for these constructive pur- 
poses. 

Thus, American experience reveals the fallacies 
in the apparent logic of the Marxist doctrine. Our 
belief in the practical and moral worth of the 
American economic system is based both on this 
economic experience and on our conviction that 
what we have called the Jeffersonian concept of 
individual freedom and self-reliance is deeply in- 
grained in the human soul. We are convinced that 
the American system in the long run offers greater 
promise than any authoritarian system in pro- 
ductive and managerial efficiency; we know that 
it affords more freedom and self-responsibility 
than any totalitarian system. 


If there is any one theme which recurs in all 
kinds of variations throughout American history 
it is the need to reconcile the Hamiltonian idea 
of economic progress with the Jeffersonian ideal 
of individual self-reliance. 

Economic progress has been achieved beyond 
all expectations. The increases in income and 
wealth, in factories and equipment, are there for 
everyone to see and to compare with the income 
and wealth of former times and other places. 
Whether in this process the Jeffersonian ideal of 
self-reliance has been lost or maintained cannot 
be determined by statistics. However, we have 
seen that strong movements have sprung up re- 
peatedly to offset the feared preponderance of the 
large corporation in industry, transportation, and 
finance, and to protect agriculture and small busi- 
ness. These movements have left a deep impact 
on American legislation and possibly an even 
deeper, and in the end more effective, impact on 
what we have called “the general public” and on 
the present attitudes of business, labor, farmers, 
and the government. Jeffersonian ideals of self- 
responsibility and self-reliance are truly alive even 
in our industrial society. 

Jefferson was mistaken in his belief that this 
spirit . . . could exist only on the family farm 
and in the artisan’s small shop. True, a spirit of 
mutual respect could hardly develop in shops and 
factories during the period when the entrepreneur 
insisted on his absolute right as “master in his 
own house’”—a period when industry usually in- 
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volved sweated labor, economic insecurity, and 
poor housing, with all their bad consequences for 
family life. . . . Modern technology and modern 
working and living conditions are much more con- 
ducive to the existence of workers who are proud 
of their place in society and command the respect 
of all other groups. 

But there is no assurance that the Jeffersonian 
spirit—vigorous as it is today—will automatically 
survive the future developments of the urban and 
industrial age. That it can live in managers and 
employees working in mutual respect and coop- 
eration, is proved by present achievements. In- 
deed, this spirit is also alive in government offi- 
cials, who are imbued with the conviction that 
their function is not to rule but to serve the com- 


‘mon good of all the people. Thus, while there is 


no certainty, there is a good chance that vital 


' democracy, which gives free play to self-reliant 


individuals, not only will survive, but will be in- 
tensified in the coming phase of industrial society. 

The past and present achievements of American 
society reflect the rationalistic, pragmatic, and op- 
timistic character of its people. Although these 
qualities hold great promise for America’s future, 
they are capable of being misapplied. There can 
be, on the one hand, utopian expectations—the 
illusion that all individual and social problems can 
be readily solved by the application of human 
reason and the manipulations of “social engineer- 
ing.” There can be, on the other hand, complacen- 
ey and self-satisfaction with what has already 
been done, which can blind Americans to the 
need for further changes and improvements. 
Adoption by Americans of either of these extreme 
attitudes could be fatal. 

That both extremes can be avoided is evidenced 
by the growth during the last two decades of 
new and more profound conceptions of the nature 
and possibilities of man and society. These recog- 
nize that human reason, though powerful, is not 
omnipotent; that man’s nature has limitless ca- 
pacities not only for good but also for evil; and 
that social progress is possible even though per- 
fection can never be grasped. In the courage to 
strive, despite the impossibility of complete or 
final victory, lies the best assurance both of the 
survival of individual freedom and of the increase 
in human welfare.” 


(The Economy of the American People: Progress, 
Problems, Prospects, by Gerhard Colm and Theo- 
dore Geiger, with the assistance of Manuel Helz- 
ner; Copyrighted NPA Planning Pamphlet No. 
102, Washington, D.C., March 1958; 168 pp. 
$2.00). 
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—the People of Vip 


William 
S. 
Paley 


In his twenties, William Paley purchased a net- 
work when many people felt that the country 
could only support the one existing network. Un- 
der the guidance of Mr. Paley, the network— 
CBS—achieved significant radio and TV advances 
in news and education, and by constant experi- 
mentation. NPA trustee William S. Paley became 
President of CBS six years after receiving a B.S. 
degree from the University of Pennsylvania. In 
1946, he was elected Chairman of the Board. As a 
Colonel during World War II, he served overseas 
as Deputy Chief of the Psychological Warfare Di- 
vision of SHAEF and Deputy Chief of the In- 
formation Control Division of USGCC. He re- 
ceived numerous military decorations, including 
the Legion of Merit and the Croix de Guerre 
with Palm. In 1956, he received from the French 
Government the insignia of the Legion of Honor, 
with rank of Officer. He was a member of the Com- 
mittee for the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, 1954-56. When the 1952 NPA Gold Medal for 
“outstanding contribution through planning to the 
betterment of human life” was awarded to Mr. 
Paley for his work as Chairman of the President’s 
Materials Policy Commission, NPA Chairman 
Sonne said: “... the ‘Paley Report,’ was a land- 
mark in the economic life of the country, illustrat- 
ing two aspects of planning which we in NPA 
have long advocated. First, the Commission 
brought together well-informed persons from var- 
ious backgrounds and points of view and second, 
they took a long look ahead at future needs and re- 
quirements. The Paley report is an outstanding ex- 
ample of constructive planning.” Mr. Paley is a 
Director of Resources for the Future, Inc., Presi- 
dent and Director of the William S. Paley Founda- 
tion, Inc., Co-chairman of the North Shore Hospi- 
tal, Trustee of the Museum of Modern Art and 
Life Trustee of Columbia University. 
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Unprecedented Mass Movements of People 


Migratory Millions 


“ 4 MASS movement of people unprecedented in 
world history” has resulted from the polit- 
ical and economic repercussions of World War 
II, the expansion of Communism, and the political 
independence of several Asian countries, a recent 
issue of Population Bulletin, published by the 
Population Reference Bureau, Inc., reports. 
During the decade following World War II, 
approximately 50 million people migrated from 
their homelands in search of political and eco- 
nomic stability. Of these about 20 million were 
eastern and central Europeans, and another 20 
million were Asians. In addition to refugees and 
displaced persons, the mass world migration in- 
cludes voluntary overseas migration from Europe 
(individuals and families freely leaving their 
homelands to seek a better way of life), and 
the voluntary movements of Puerto Ricans to New 
York, and the Algerians and British West Indians 
to urban areas of France and Great Britain. 


European Postwar Movements 


Of the 20 million eastern and central Euro- 
pean people to flee their homelands, or to be 
transferred or expelled, about 12.5 million, ac- 
cording to the report, were ethnic Germans, re- 
moved to Germany from Poland, Czechoslovakia, 


Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, countries 


which came under Communist domination. 

Poland became virtually free of ethnic minor- 
ities by the expulsion of 6.7 million Germans and 
transferring over 500,000 Ukrainians, White Rus- 
sians, and Lithuanians to the U.S.S.R. 

The expulsion of the Sudeten Germans from 
Czechoslovakia made room for the settlement of 
about 1.8 million Czechs and Slovaks in the bor- 
der region. About 120,000 Hungarians and Slo- 
vaks were exchanged by their governments. 

Other movements of the 20 million central 
and eastern Europeans included the transfer of 
160,000 Turks from Bulgaria to Turkey, and a pos- 
sible 100,000 persons from Yugoslavia to Italy 
when the Benezia Giulia region of the Italo-Yugo- 
slav frontier area was given to Yugoslavia. 

As a result of these movements, according to 
the report, the satellite countries have come close 
to eliminating their principal ethnic minorities. 

The Germans expelled from central and east- 
ern Europe have settled largely in West Germany, 


which has received more than eight million of 
the 12 million ethnic Germans received in all 
zones of Germany combined. In addition, West 
Germany has retained some 200,000 foreign and 
stateless refugees, and received approximately 
2.5 million persons from East Germany between 
1947 and mid-1955, making nearly 11 million 
migrants absorbed by West Germany. Accord- 
ing to the Population Bulletin article, the eco- 
nomic recovery of West Germany, with the as- 
sistance of the skilled labor of the migrants, has 
been outstanding. “. . . Economic output is now 
far above the best achieved before the war and 
under Hitler. Even per capita income is now well 
above prewar levels and is increasing rapidly.” 

The largest recent European migration followed 
the Hungarian revolt in October 1956, when near- 
ly 200,000 refugees requested asylum in Austria 
and Yugoslavia. Most of these refugees were re- 
settled in the United States, United Kingdom, 
Canada, Germany, and Switzerland. 


Asian Postwar Movements 


The largest population exchange between two 
countries of the postwar era occurred between 
India and Pakistan after the partition of India 
in 1947. It has been estimated that approxi- 
mately 17 million Moslems, Hindus, and Sikhs 
moved between India and Pakistan. 

When the state of Israel was established in 
1948 several hundred thousand Arabs left their 
homes there. Some 800,000 or 900,000 Arabs still 
live in UN camps along the Israeli frontier. 

Communist domination of China resulted in 
approximately 600,000 civilians and a possible 
equal number of military personnel taking refuge 
in Taiwan. Hong Kong, which was considered 
overcrowded in 1941 with 1.6 million people, found 
its population raised to 2.5 million by 1956. 

Other Asian migrations include 720,000 refu- 
gees from North Korea to South Korea as a re- 
sult of the Korean War, and roughly 800,000 
North Vietnam refugees to South Vietnam since 
the partition of Vietnam in 1954. 


Principal Countries of Immigration 


The United States, despite legislation in the 
1920’s restricting immigration, continues to be 
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the favored destination of European emigrants. 
The report points out that in order to provide 
for the admittance of displaced persons and ref- 
ugees from countries restricted by our quota 
system, Congress enacted special legislation which 
“mortgages” future quotas from eastern and 
southern European countries for periods rang- 
ing from three to over 300 years. 

Canada’s population increase in the postwar 
period is partly due to immigration. The Austral- 
ian government has subsidized more than half 
of all its immigration in order to encourage peo- 
ple to settle in that country. Immigration is 
considered a more important factor in the growth 
of the Australian population than it is in Canada 
or the United States. 

“Israel,” the article states “. . . owes its very 
existence as an independent nation to large-scale 


A Cultural Self-Analysis 


postwar immigration.” Europe, Yemen, Libya, 
Turkey, Iraq, Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria pro- 
vided part of these immigrants. 

New Zealand and Latin America are cited as 
the other two major recipients of emigrants. 

The International Refugee Organization of the 
United Nations (IRO) has arranged the resettle- 
ment of thousands of European and Asian dis- 
placed persons and refugees. 

In 1952, the Intergovermental Committee for 
European Migration (ICEM) was formed to as- 
sume IRO’s responsibility for resettling the re- 
maining refugees, for encouraging emigration 
from overpopulated European areas, and for as- 
sisting migrants needing international assistance. 
(“World Migration, 1946-1955,” Population Bul- 
letin, Vol. XIII, Number 5, Population Reference 
Bureau, Inc., Washington, D.C.: August 1957.) 


Problems and Prospects of Canadian Arts, Letters, Sciences 


ROM BALLET to philosophy, from totem poles 
to medical research, a Canadian Royal Com- 
mission report has examined the status and 
achievements of Canadian sciences, literature, 
art, music, drama, films and broadcasting, and 
indicated paths of possible development and 
growth. 

The 517-page Report of the Royal Commission 
on National Development in the Arts, Letters 
and Sciences under the chairmanship of Rt. Hon- 
ourable Vincent Massey—known as the “Massey 
Report”— is based on public hearings conducted 
by the Commission in 16 cities and 114 public 
sessions. 

The report examines the contributions to cul- 
tural growth of the mass media—radio, TV, 
films, and newspapers. In the case of voluntary 
contributions, the report points out that many 
companies have “initiated well-planned and gen- 
erous schemes to maintain good public relations 
by furthering the arts, the humanities, and the 
sciences. Several companies are giving support 
to Canadian painters and to the Canadian theater ; 
textile and chemical firms have given encourage- 
ment to many young Canadian singers; a bank 
is publishing original Canadian short stories, and 
a company in Western Canada maintains a small 
but excellent museum and publishes a scholarly 
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historical journal. The publication of an impor- 
tant work on Canadian history was made possible 
by another firm; and we know of the generosity 
of many Canadian companies in awarding schol- 
arships. .. .” 


T MIGHT BE interesting to note here that U. S. 
business philanthropy in the arts, according to 
a statement by Edgar Young, associate of John 
D. Rockefeller III, quoted in a recent Wall Street 
Journal article, “now is at the stage where cor- 
porate aid to education was 10 years ago and 
aid to medical welfare work was 30 years ago.” 
The article points out that a significant group of 
U. S. businessmen are pioneering in the proposed 
establishment of New York’s center of perform- 
ing arts—Lincoln Center—which it is hoped, ac- 
cording to Mr. Young, will “set a spectacular 
example to establish support for the products of 
man’s leisure and spirit. .. .”’ It will be the large- 
est privately-financed cultural project built in the 
United States, with some $7.5 million support 
expected to come from corporations, and the rest 
to be solicited from private sources. 

The Royal Commission report examines the 
cultural impact of public institutions, such as 
the National Gallery in Ottawa, the National 
Museum of natural history, the Public Archives, 
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the War Museum, libraries, local galleries and - 


museums. 

In Canadian universities, the report notes a 
“disturbing” trend away from the humanities— 
in part resulting from the emphasis to “speed 
up technical and scientific production.” The re- 
port stresses the need to develop the humanities 
more fully, and repair the “unnatural division” 
between the humanities and science. For, ‘the 
study says, “The philosopher with his contem- 
plative and critical tradition may serve as a use- 
ful brake on the rightly impetuous man of action, 
a brake often needed in the world of today.” 


— the Canadian cultural landscape, the 
Commission reviewed the status and prospects 
for music, the theater, ballet, painting and liter- 
ature. Ballet has made astonishing progress. Ac- 
cording to the report, there are now over 20 
ballet companies. However, lack of suitable quar- 
ters, the crippling cost of travel, and the need for 
scholarships and outlets are impeding ballet as 
well as theater development. 

Many groups have urged the establishment of 
a centrally-located, or National Theater. The re- 
port comments, “if only we can develop even 
one company, acting in a tent or in school halls, 
which can move Canadians to tears and laughter 
with the great plays of the past, and with the 
great plays of the present, we have the heart 
of a National Theater.” 

According to the report, painting has become 
the most advanced and immediately communica- 
ble expression of the “Canadian spirit.” Sculp- 
ture is less widely recognized, and is plagued by 
the limited, isolated market conditions, high costs 
of materials and tools, and the lack of scholar- 
ships to provide creative work-time. 

While the report is often critical of outside 
cultural influences, it is equally severe in its ap- 
praisal of Canadian indigenous cultural devel- 
opments. Literature, the report points out, has 
taken a second place—falling far behind paint- 
ing—in expression of “Canadian national feeling.” 
To spur development of Canadian literature, it 
is suggested that awards, as well as fellowships, 
be offered to writers, and that the national radio 
call more frequently upon their services. 


THER FORMS of Canadian culture—such as 

folklore, handicrafts, and Indian art, which 
are mainly collected and preserved by universi- 
ties, voluntary and historical societies—were in- 
vestigated as their contributions related to the 
integration of a national culture. These arts were 
considered important, though neglected, parts of 


Canadian tradition, and various suggestions were 
made for their development. 

(Report of the Royal Commission on National De- 
velopment in the Arts, Letters & Sciences, 1949- 
1951, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada: 1951, 517 
pp., $3.50, and the Wall Street Journal, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: March 13, 1958.) 


Forward to Methusela 


HE PHENOMENAL decline in mortality is the 

most significant demographic event of the last 
decade, according to the UN Demographic Year- 
book. The decline may largely be attributed to 
advances in sanitation and disease control. 

April 7, which is the UN World Health Day, 
also marks the tenth anniversary of the UN 
World Health Organization (WHO), which col- 
lects information and experience from 88 nations 
for the purpose of eradicating communicable dis- 
eases, solving mental health problems, and study- 
ing other matters related to health, such as the 
hereditary effects of radiation. 

In the Americas, WHO activity over the past 
10 years, according to Dr. Fred L. Soper, Direc- 
tor of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, has 
led to the eradication of certain diseases. Dr. 
Soper says that the “year 1958 finds the countries 
of the Americas committed to no less than four 
eradication programs for the permanent elimi- 
nation of smallpox, ‘yaws, urban yellow fever, 
and malaria ... the world’s leading killer of a 
decade ago...” 

Health conditions in Western Europe—shock- 
ing only a few generations ago—have been trans- 
formed by progress in medicine, pharmacy, sur- 
gery, plus the rise in educational level, Professor 
Marcin Kacprzak, Rector of the Warsaw Medical 
Academy, points out. However, WHO interna- 
tional health cooperation has been instrumental 
in successfully eliminating or developing treat- 
ment of diseases previously regarded as incurable, 
he emphasizes. 

Drastic quarantine measures, prevailing from 
the fourteenth century until the end of the nine- 
teenth century—to deal with cholera, the Black 
Death, typhus, relapsing fever, smallpox, and 
yellow fever—have now been reduced to a min- 
imum according to Sir Harold E. Whittingham, 
past director of BOAC Medical Services, because 
of the increased international use of immuniza- 
tions and disinfection. 

However, as infectious diseases are conquered, 
other health problems have come to the fore. Dr. 
H. van Zile Hyde, Chief of the Department of 
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Health, Education, and Welfare’s International 
Health Division, says, “new stresses have been 
created . . . that lead to disease and premature 
death.”” These may be physical, chemical, or so- 
cial stresses. The chemical stresses arise in part 
from preservatives, flavoring and coloring used 
in foods, chemical insecticides, self-medication ; 
physical hazards arise from increased air and 
highway speeds, and social stresses may arise 
from new technology, such as automation. 
(Speeches, World Health Day, Regional Health 
Office of the World Health Organization, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 1958.) 


Meteorology in the Atomic Age 


Two aspects of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy have received increasing attention during 
the 1958 International Geophysical Year. First: 
To what extent can meteorologists use atomic 
tracers to study atmospheric phenomena, and 
second: What will the meteorologists’ role be 
in guarding the public against radioactive con- 
tamination of the air? 

A recent Unesco Courier article by Kaare 
Langlo, Chief of the Technical Division of the 
World Meteorological Organization, points out that 
radioactive substances as tracers may be useful in 
studying the jet stream, which is related to the 
safety and economy of aircraft operation. 

Since radioactive tritium can be used to “mark” 
water vapor molecules without changing their 
characteristics, the use of such isotopes may prove 


important in studying the source of origin and 
movements of various types of surface water. 

Radioactive measuring techniques to determine 
the water equivalent of snow have already been 
introduced at some U.S. meteorological stations. 
This knowledge is necessary in forecasting river 
floods and runoff. 

In regard to radioactive contamination of the 
air, the article says, ““waste products which certain 
atomic plants are releasing into the atmosphere 
may be several tens of times more toxic than the 
waste products released from chimneys belonging 
to ordinary industry.” To ensure that the opera- 
tions of atomic plants are not constituting a risk 
to the population, a number of countries are set- 
ting up meteorological stations where radio- 
activity is measured through rainwater, filtered 
surface air, and in the outer atmosphere by exten- 
sive aircraft and sounding balloon devices. 
(“Meteorology in the Atomic Age,” Unesco Cour- 
ier, New York, July 1957: pp. 16-17.) 


NPA REPORTS, in addition to LOOKING AHEAD, are sent 
automatically to members of the Association. For informa- 
tion on membership, available publications and reports, 
write NPA Membership Department. 


LOOKING AHEAD is published 10 times a year. Permission 
is granted to quote from or reprint specific articles, unless 
otherwise stipulated, provided credit is given to LOOKING 
AHEAD and the National Planning Association. 
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